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PREFACE 



This thesis is designed to present an outline of 
personnel administration as it applies to the United States 
Navy. It is divided into four sections: 

1. The field of personnel administration, in v;hich 
the subject is defined and some comparisons are 
made between the Navy and large business organ- 
izations. 

2. The background of personnel administration, which 
discusses the historical aspect of the Navy per- 
sonnel policies. 

3. The personnel program of the Navy, covering 
briefly the rise of current policies and a 
description of the present program. 

4. The Navy*s personnel problems, dealing with some 
of the situations peculiar to the naval insti- 
tution at the present time. 

In order to touch briefly on most of the aspects of 
this extensive field, the material has been presented in 
broad overview form. The manner in which the various sub- 
jects have been covered is designed to give the reader a 
general background which will stimulate interest and further 

1 
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research on specific topics. Some solutions to problems are 
offered, but for the most part thi3 study has satisfied itself 
v/ith pointing out the situation which exists. 

There has been little writing done on the overall 
field of Navy personnel administration. To the writer*s 
knowledge, no single previous work has attempted to present 
the material covered in this thesis. By covering the entire 
subject in one paper it is hoped to bring to the attention 
of officers, candidate officers, petty officers and other 
interested individuals, the background for the Navy*s per- 
sonnel program, and to cover the current policies in such 
a manner that a better understanding will result. In this 
way, a start can be made toward the complete use of existing 
facilities and toward continual betterment of the personnel 



program. 
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CHAPTER I 



THE FIELD OF PERSONNEL ADLIINISTRATI ON 
Introduction 

In the past thirty years there has grown an increas- 
ing emphasis on the art of directing people and of getting 
the most effective work from them. As the techniques for 
accomplishing this purpose have been studied, it has been 
recognized more and more that an organization must place 
men in jobs for which they are fitted, train them in their 
duties, and inspire them to apply their abilities with wil- 
lingness and cooperation. All this is necessary if the or- 
ganization is to function at maximum efficiency. The indi- 
viduals responsible for the administration of personnel 
must have a sound background of psychological knowledge in 
order to carry out this program. 

The need for cooperation, interest, and good will 
on the part of the members of an organization are being evalu- 
ated at a higher worth today than ever before. In order to 
gain these attitudes, it is necessary to have men correctly 
placed in work for which they are capable and trained. Busi- 
ness organizations have stressed the development of these 
qualities to the point that a new science has grown up — the 

3 
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science of personnel management and administration. 

From a practical, businessman's point of view, it 
has been observed that the organizations practicing a hu- 
mane, modern, progressive policy of personnel relations have 
been conspicuously successful in competition with organi- 
zations more backward in their personnel programs. It has 
become widely accepted that managers in business must possess 
themselves of a point of view, purposes, and methods which 
secure cooperation and productivity. 

In some respects the United States Navy has been 
reluctant to adopt the philosophy and teachings of this new 
science. We have not been without our prophets; one authority 
wrote in 1920: 

The personal side is a matter of training and 
morale. The material part is of no value unless it 
is operated by skill and by the will to win. Slack- 
ness or inexperience or lack of heart in officers or 
men— any of these may bring ruin. Napoleon once 
spoke of the Russian army as brave, but as "an army 
without a soul." A navy must have a soul. Unfortu- 
nately, the tendency in recent years has been to em- 
phasize the material and the mechanical at the expense 
of the intellectual and spiritual. With all the enor- 
mous development of the ships and weapons, it must be 
remembered that the man is, and always will be, greater 
than the machine. 1 

This logic was brought home forcefully in World War 
II when we became aware of our shortcomings and embarked 
upon a program designed to bring the Navy's personnel ad- 
ministration up to date. Unfortunately, the personnel man- 



^■William Oliver Stevens and Allan Westcott. A History 
of Sea Power (New York: George H. Doran Co., 1920), p. 445 « 
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agers— the officers and petty officers of the Navy, who are 
responsible for the success or failure of any policy— have 
not kept apace with the progress made by the Bureau of Naval 
Personnel in this field* Many officers who pride themselves 
on being able to understand the most complicated new elec- 
tronic device, cannot interpret the test scores entered in 
a recruit’s service record, pages 4A and 4B; indeed, many 
do not even know that such an indication of the individual’s 
abilities exists. 

Before elaborating further on the field of personnel 
administration, it will be well to avail ourselves of a defi- 
nition. Tead and Metcalf define personnel administration 
as follows: 

Personnel administration is the planning, super- 
vision, direction, and coordination of those activities 
of an organization which contribute to realizing the 
defined purposes of that organization with a minimum 
of human effort and friction, with an animating spirit 
of cooperation, and with proper regard for the^genuine 
well-being of all members of the organization. 

It can be seen from this definition that these activ- 
ities must permeate all phases of an organization. While we 
may have individuals designated as "personnel," "welfare," 
or "morale" officers, the responsibility for carrying out 
the basic policies of good personnel administration falls 
on all those in a position of responsibility. "The real 
personnel managers are the lesser executives — the foremen 
and the supervisors, who carry out the personnel policies 



2 0rdway Tead and Henry C. Metcalf, Personnel 
Administration (New York: Me draw Hill, 1933), p. 
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decided upon by top management.’’'* This statement, made of 
business organizations, is equally true of the Navy where 
every officer and petty officer is a personnel manager. 

Mission of Personnel Administration 
Defining Purposes 

We have stated in our definition that personnel work 
must contribute to realizing the defined purposes of an or- 
ganization. It is basic in this statement that all the mem- 
bers of the organization must recognize these purposes in 
order to cooperate in realizing them. No other type of or- 
ganization can define its objectives more clearly than can 
the United States Navy, nor can any purposes of existence 
be more readily understood. 

Business organizations often find difficulty in ar- 
riving at a satisfactory set of objectives, other than the 
profit motive inherent in our economic system, and resort to 
unconvincing statements of altruistic ideals which serve 
only to antagonize their members. We of the Navy are grouped 
together in a common cause which serves the major purpose of 
defending our country. We possess an objective towards which 
we can expect the fullest support from our members. The rec- 
ognition of this objective gives the members of the naval 

^Rex F. Harlow and Marvin M. Black, Practical Public 
Relations (New York: Harper, 1947) , p. 77. 
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service an ideal which should be used as a motivating factor. 
The members* personal differences with short run policies or 
personalities can often be smoothed over by keeping before 
them the greater objectives of the service. 

Well Being of Members 

The part of our definition which contains the es- 
sense of a smoothly functioning personnel program is "proper 
regard for the genuine well-being of all members of the or- 
ganization." This implies a basic knowledge of what is es- 
sential to the well-being of the individual, and this knowl- 
edge of psychological, physical, social, and moral needs is 
necessary for all those handling personnel. Business organ- 
izations have found that regard for the members must be sin- 
cere, and it must not be paternalistic to the extent of dic- 
tating to personnel. 

In this phase, a good personnel program must allow 
free growth and mobility of the individual in the fields of 
self -choice, self-discipline, and mental expansion. Time 
and again business leaders such as Henry Ford have discovered 
to their disappointment that a planned life, however well 
conceived, is not to the liking of the employees. Workmen 
wish to make their own decisions on personal matters, whether 
they be right or wrong, and the greater appearance of freedom 
of choice that can be given personnel the more willing will 
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be their cooperation. Business studies in this field appear 
to have implications of value to the Navy in applying its 
personnel program, 

Personnel Administration’s Part 
In Public Relations 

A vital part of a successful program of personnel 
administration is the maintenance of favorable relations 
with the community. In the case of the United States Navy, 
our community is the entire world. Although public relations 
counsels are not in complete agreement on all phases of their 
work, they all recognize the fact that one of the most effec- 
tive agents in creating a good Impression on the public is 
good morale on the part of the organization’s members. A 
large number of opinions formed by the public are gained 
from contact with the personnel of the Navy, We are far 
more willing to believe the word of an actual member of an 
organization with regard to that organization’s practices, 
than we Eire to accept- a smoothly written news report on 
those praotlces. 

In these days of a large Navy, it is the exceptional 
individual who does not know one or more members of the naval 
service. Our public relations program begins in building a 
sympathetic and cooperative sentiment within our own organi- 
zation, so that our "word-of -mouth” relations are favorable. 
There are many other techniques of publio relations which 
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are carried on continually by the specialists in that field, 
but their effect is never as significant as the good will of 
naval personnel. This is one of many reasons that an im- 
portant part of personnel administration is the building up 
of morale in the naval organization. 

Placement of Individuals 

We have stated in our definition that work must be 
accomplished with ”a minimum of human effort and friction.” 
Obviously this implies placing the individual in a job for 
which he is mentally, psychologically, and physically fitted. 
Personnel administration must go farther than merely elimi- 
nating the obvious ” square peg in a round hole.” The more 
adequately we can determine individual abilities, the less 
effort and friction will be encountered when these indi- 
viduals are assigned their duties. On this premise is based 
the Navy’s extensive classification and distribution program. 

Educational Requirements in 
Personnel Administration 

Finally, personnel work is seen largely as educational 
work — both for the rank and file and for those officers and 
petty officers who are the personnel managers. This must be 
accomplished both by Navy training schools and by efficient 
on-the-job training. The Navy must strive to keep abreast 
of modern educational methods and utilize them on all pos- 
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sible occasions, for only by use of a vigorous and dynamic 
system of education can we cope with the rapidly changing 
nature of modern warfare. 

Summary and Conclusions 

1. The need for specialized knowledge in personnel 
administration has been demonstrated clearly in the past 
thirty years, and virtually all large organizations have 
utilized studies in this field. The Navy has recognized 
the advantages of a sound personnel program, and is taking 
advantage of the accumulated learnings of this new science, 
ix 2. Personnel work cannot be thought of as a function 

of any individual or group of individuals, but rather as a 
continual process which is carried on by all those in a po- 
sition of responsibility. In the Navy, this means that all 
officers and petty officers are personnel managers. 

3. The Navy’s personnel program has not produced 
the maximum possible benefits due to a lack of knowledge 
and appreciation on the part of responsible individuals in 
the lower echelons, 

4. A sound personnel policy must have the effect 
of encouraging cooperation and effort on the part of the 
organization’s members. This must be accomplished by giv- 
ing them the feeling of "belonging” in the organization, 
and of allowing them as much initiative and freedom of 
action as possible. 
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5* Adherence to programs designed to benefit or 
raise the social status of personnel must be more than aca- 
demic, and should be evidenced by positive action prompted 
by a genuine interest in the welfare of the personnel. 

6. The esprit de corps of Navy personnel is the 
most effective instrument for producing favorable public 
relations with the outside community. 

7. Techniques for the administration of personnel 
must keep pace with the growth and technical advances of 
the Navy as a whole. 

8. The proper placement of the individual is es- 
sential to the smooth functioning of an organization. The 
Navy has developed an extensive program of classification 
and distribution to accomplish this purpose. 

9. Education of Navy personnel is a vital part of 
personnel administration. This education must be carried 
out at all levels and its methods must be dynamic in order 
to be effective. 
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CHAPTER II 



THE BACKGROUND OF NAVY PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 

Introduction 

The sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries 
were periods of little change in ships and the men who sailed 
them. A British sailor fighting the Spanish Armada in 1588 
would have been perfectly at home on a warship fighting the 
Americans in 1812, and he would have noticed little differ- 
ence between the ships of the two periods as he scrambled 
aloft to reef a tops'l, However, the progress of the next 
fifty years would have left the same sailor utterly confused 
aboard the smoke belching MONITOR or MERRIMAC as these fa- 
mous steam-propelled ironclads fought the battle at Hampton 
Roads that changed the methods of sea warfare. 

The change in ships and techniques of naval warfare 
since the Civil War need little description; in our time we 
have seen a revolution in ways of combat, with no indication 
that the pace of change will abate. The old marlinspike sea- 
man still has a place aboard ship, but his abilities are now 
but a part of the intricate knowledge required to operate a 
great fighting ship. New rates and new skills have come in- 
to being at such a rapid rate during the past ten years that 

12 
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old Navy hands are prompted to remark in some sadness, "It’s 
not the same old Navy.” 

For better or for worse, this statement is undoubtedly 
true. In the sense that for long periods of time in the past 
the Navy was a more or less static organization, there will 
probably never again be a "same old Navy," for whether or not 
we approve, the rate of change is ever increasing. 

Our Navy has kept pace with the technical advances 
in other fields; in fact, many times has been in the vanguard 
in the development and application of new scientific prin- 
ciples. In the field of personnel administration, however, 
many Navy personnel "managers" went into World War II with 
policies little changed from the days of marlinspike seaman- 
ship. 



The History of Navy Personnel 
Ad -lnistrat ion 

Navy Personnel Prior to 1812 

As long as methods of naval warfare remained stable, 
the need for trained personnel in the Navy proper was at a 
minimum. The American Navy disbanded after the Revolutionary 
War with the belief that should war clouds again appear on 
the horizon a fighting force could be assembled posthaste 
from the merchant ships carrying on the trade of the new 
country. Both merchant ships and men o f war were laid down 
according to much the same specifications, and many of our 
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famous fighting ships of the Revolutionary War had been con- 
verted merchantmen. Personnel of the Navy and merchant ma- 
rine were required to possess virtually the same skills, and 
as long as we had merchant seamen we had no concern about the 
availability of trained Navy personnel. 

This belief was only partially true in 1812, and 
certainly that was the last American war in which there 
could be any such assumption made* Even while the War of 
1812 was in progress, developments were under way which 
were to change all concepts of naval warfare. 

The Effect of Steam on Navy Personnel 

In 1814 Robert Fulton built the first American war- 
ship propelled by steam. He named it the "DEMOLOGOS,” Greek 
for n voice of the people,” Unfortunately the ship was not 
completed until 1815 when the sea war had ended, and it was 
never tried in combat. We regard with amusement today this 
primitive steam warship, with its paddlewheel located amid- 
ships and heavy wooden armour outboard of the wheel to pre- 
vent cannonball damage; but this was little over one-hundred 
and twenty-five years ago. 

The sailing vessel died hard, but its fate was al- 
ready sealed with the DEMOLOGOS, Fulton himself foresaw a 
day when there would be no sailing ships, and a3 is usual 
when great inventions come into being, the inventor made a 
prediction. . According to Brodie, ”it was his belief that 
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